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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

David Thompson's Narrative of His Explorations in North Amer- 
ica,. 178 4-18 12 (The Champlain Society, Publications, no. 
12). Edited by J. B. Tyrrell. (Toronto, the society, 1916. 
xcviii, 582 p.) 

The explorer whose narration is here published was a Welsh- 
man, born April 30, 1770, of humble parents, with little posses- 
sions, who had migrated to London, living in its then suburb of 
Westminster. Before the baby boy was two years old, his father 
died. At the age of seven he was admitted as a charity pupil in 
the Grey Coat School, distant about five minutes' walk from 
Westminster Abbey. From this school he was indentured, when 
fourteen years old, to an apprenticeship of seven years in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company, which he began in the 
summer of 1784, coming at first to the fur-trading post named 
Churchill Factory. Two years later he went to remote posts on 
the Saskatchewan River, and his places of service were several 
times changed. 

In 1789, at nineteen years of age, Thompson began at Cumber- 
land House his great work as a surveyor and geographer, deter- 
mining the exact geographic position of that trading post by a 
large number of astronomical observations. Thenceforward, 
through a quarter of a century, he was a most efficient explorer 
and cartographer of the vast region stretching from Hudson Bay 
and Lake Superior west to the Fraser and Columbia rivers and 
the Pacific Ocean, and north to Reindeer and Athabasca lakes. 

After eight years of surveys with the Hudson's Bay Company, 
he transferred his service in 1797 to the Northwest Company. 
For both these corporations he was engaged largely as a fur- 
trader, his surveying and mapping being done in the intervals of 
time that could be spared from that work. Only two expeditions 
were made chiefly for exploration to supply maps, these being in 
the winter and spring of 1797-98, when on a journey to the vil- 
lages of the Mandans, on the Missouri River, and in the closely 
ensuing travel through northern Minnesota by the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. 
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During March and April of 1798 Thompson traveled thus from 
the Red River Valley to Red Lake and to Turtle Lake, the latter 
situated on the most northern tributary of the Mississippi River, 
mapping these lakes and streams. Thence he proceeded in May 
down the Mississippi to Sandy Lake, and by the Savanna and St. 
Louis rivers to Fond du Lac, at the west end of Lake Superior. 
This part of his narration has the greatest interest for Minnesota 
readers. 

In 1813 and 1814 Thompson drafted for the Northwest Com- 
pany a large map of the Northwest Territory of Canada, and with 
additions through surveys made by others he extended his map- 
ping from the 84th to the 124th meridian, and in latitude from the 
45th to the 60th parallel. A reduced facsimile of this manuscript 
map is published in the present work. Parts of it, and many 
notes of its place names and other observations from Thompson's 
field books, were published in 1897 by Dr. Elliott Coues, in his 
New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest. The 
reader should likewise consult an earlier paper by the present 
editor, Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, published in pamphlet form under the 
title A Brief Narrative of the Journeys of David Thompson in 
North-Western America (Toronto, 1888), and appearing also in 
the Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, third section, volume 
6, 1887-88, pages 135-160. 

Thompson's field plats and notes, including many determina- 
tions of latitude and longitude throughout the vast area of his 
explorations, fill about forty record books, in the surveys branch 
of the crown lands department of Ontario, at Toronto. These 
have been carefully compared by Mr. Tyrrell with this Narrative, 
which was written by Thompson in his declining years, with the 
hope to see it published. Its chapters telling of the travel in the 
Red River Valley and past the upper Mississippi to Fond du 
Lac were written in 1848, when the author was seventy-eight 
years old. 

After 1815, when the surveys narrated in this volume and their 
delineation on its map had been completed, Thompson was during 
ten years a Canadian government surveyor, defining and mapping 
the international boundary line, from where the forty-fifth parallel 
crosses the St. Lawrence River west to the Lake of the Woods, 
and surveying also the other proposed routes for the boundary 
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adjoining Minnesota, by the St. Louis River and by the more 
northern Kaministiquia River. 

During the progress of the boundary work and for many years 
afterward, his home was in Williamstown, Glengarry County, 
Ontario. Thence he removed to Longueuil, near Montreal, where 
his latest years were darkened by failing eyesight and by poverty, 
and where he died February 10, 1857. His wife, Charlotte Small, 
a half-breed of Scotch and Ojibway blood, to whom he was mar- 
ried at Isle a la Crosse on June 10, 1799, survived him by only 
three months, dying May 7 ; and they were buried, beside children 
who had preceded them, in Mount Royal cemetery, Montreal. 

The following quotations from what Thompson wrote of his 
journey to Red Lake and the Mississippi River indicate well the 
descriptive and historical value of this work. From the trading 
house of Baptiste Cadotte, on the Red Lake River at the site of 
the town of Red Lake Falls, he started on April 9, 1798, to ascend 
the tributary Clearwater River by canoe with three Canadian 
boatmen. 

"On the twelfth we arrived at the Carrying Place which leads 
to the Red Lake River, having come sixty four miles up this 
sinuous River. The east side, or right bank had fine Forests, 
but as we advanced, the Aspin became the principal growth of 
the Woods. The West Bank had patches of hard wood trees, with 
much fine meadow which led to the Plains, the whole a rich deep 
soil. 

"The Carrying Place is four miles in length of part marsh and 
part good ground to the Bank of the Red Lake River, in Latitude 
48 . . 55 N Longitude 95 . 54 . 28 W. Variation 10° East. 

"Our course was now up this River to the Red Lake, a distance 
of thirty two miles. Both banks of this River well timbered with 
Oak, Ash and other hard Woods, intermixed with much Aspin 
and Poplar. A rich deep soil, but now from the melting of the 
Snow every where covered with water, the country so level, that 
only a chance bit of dry bank was to be seen. . . . 

"At the Lake the kind old Chief, Sheshepaskut with six Lodges 
of Chippeways were camped. He gave us three pickerel and two 
large pike, a welcome change from dried meat. . . . This, the 
Red Lake is a fine sheet of Water of about thirty miles in length 
by eight to 10 miles in breadth; the banks rise about twenty to 
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thirty feet, the soil is somewhat sandy and produces Firs of a 
fine growth, with the other usual woods, and in places, the white 
Cedar but of short growth. This Lake like several other places, 
has occasionally a trading House for one Winter only, the country 
all around, being too poor in furrs to be hunted on a second 
winter. The Lake being covered with ice, and patches of water, 
at places we paddled the Canoe, and where the ice was firm, 
made a rude Sledge on which we placed the Canoe and Baggage, 
and hauled it over the ice to a patch of water and thus continued 
for seventeen miles ; a laborious work and always wet, the weather 
frequent showers of Rain and Sleet, and then clear weather. We 
now came to a Carrying Place of six miles in length, in a south 
direction, over which we carried our Canoe and things. 

"The Road was through Firs and Aspins, with a few Oaks and 
Ash. Near the middle of the Carrying Place the Ground had 
many ascents and descents of twenty to forty feet, the first we 
have seen since we left the Red River. By 9 pm on the 23 rd of 
April we had carried all over, and now had to cross the country 
to the Turtle Lake, the head of the Mississippe River at which 
we arrived on the 27 th . Our Journey has been very harassing and 
fatigueing; from Pond to Pond and Brook to Brook with many 
carrying places, the Ponds, or small Lakes were some open, others 
wholly or partly covered with ice; the Brooks so winding, that 
after paddling an hour we appeared to have made very little, or 
no advance" (pp. 267-269). 

"From M r Cadotte's House on the Red [Lake] River to this 
place, the Turtle Lake we have been nineteen days, rising early 
and putting up late, and yet by my astronomical observations, the 
course and distance is S 71 E 56 statute miles, in a direct line not 
quite three miles a day. These circuituous routes deceive the 
traveller, and induce him to think he is at a much greater distance 
from a given place than what he actually is. The Turtle Lake, 
which is the head of the Mississippe River, is four miles in length, 
by as many in breadth and it's small bays give it the rude form of 
a Turtle" (p. 271). 

"We entered the Red Cedar Lake [now known as Cass Lake] 
in a fine Stream of fifteen yards in width by two feet in depth, and 
three miles an hour. Proceeding five miles over the Lake we 
came to the trading house of M r John Sayer, a Partner of the 
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North West Company, and in charge of this Department" 
(p. 274). 

"On the third day of May we took leave of our kind host ; our 
provisions were wild rice and maple sugar, with powder and shot 
for ducks. One mile beyond the house we entered the River, now 
augmented to twenty six yards in width by three feet in depth, at 
two miles an hour. The valley of the Mississippe lay now clear 
before me, it's direction South East ; it's appearance was that of a 
meadow of long half dried grass without water of about half a 
mile in width, or less. . . . 

"At 7 pm we put up in Lake Winepegoos [Winnibegoshish] 
formed by the waters of this River. It's length is seventeen miles, 
by about six miles in width, the principal fish is Sturgeon. The 
woods have all day had much Fir, both red and black, the latter 
very resinous and much used for torches for night fishing" 
(P- 276). 

"Whatever the Nile has been in ancient times in Arts and Arms, 
the noble valley of the Mississippe bids fair to be, and excluding 
its pompous, useless, Pyramids and other works ; it's anglo saxon 
population will far exceed the Egyptians in all the arts of civil- 
ized life, and in a pure religion. Although these are the predic- 
tions of a solitary traveller unknown to the world they will surely 
be verified (1798)" (p. 280). 

"On the 6 th day of May we arrived at the Sand Lake River, 
up which we turn and bend our course for Lake Superior. Since 
we left the Red [Lake] River on the 9 th day of April we have not 
seen the track of a Deer, or the vestige of a Beaver, not a single 
Aspin marked with it's teeth. The Indians we met all appeared 
very poor from the animals being almost wholly destroyed in this 
section of the country; their provisions were of wild rice and 
sugar ; we did not see a single duck in their canoes, ammunition 
being too scarce ; nor did we see a Bow and Arrows with them" 
(p. 281). 

Not only Minnesota, but also North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington, are much indebted to Mr. Tyrrell and the 
Champlain Society for this Narrative and map, which shed "new 
light" on their early history. Thompson preceded Morrison, Cass, 
and Schoolcraft in exploration of the upper Mississippi, and he 
was twenty-five years earlier than Beltrami at Red and Turtle 
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lakes; but yet earlier white traders had their trading posts on 
Red, Cass, and Sandy lakes, though leaving no written records 
for history. 

Warren Upham 

Chronicles of Canada. Edited by George M. Wrong and H. H. 
Langton. In thirty-two volumes. (Toronto, Glasgow, 
Brook, and Company, 1914-1916. Illustrated) 

To produce a comprehensive history of a country which shall be 
at the same time scholarly and reliable in content, and popular 
and attractive in form is a worthy but difficult undertaking. Such, 
however, appears to have been the aim of the publishers and 
editors of this work, and in that aim they have been surprisingly 
successful. They have secured the services of a group of writers, 
most of whom have established reputations as historical students, 
and these writers have demonstrated anew the proposition that 
there is no essential antithesis between scholarship and literature. 
The series has the usual excellencies and defects of cooperative 
work. Each volume, as a rule, is the work of a specialist in the 
subject dealt with and thus embodies the results of the most recent 
investigations, but there is necessarily considerable unevenness in 
quality from both the scholarly and the literary standpoints, and 
the series as a whole is loosely organized. The thirty-two volumes 
are grouped into nine parts, beginning with "The First European 
Visitors" (2 v.). This is followed by "The Rise of New France" 
(5 v.), "The English Invasion" (4 v.), and "The Beginnings of 
British Canada" (3 v.). Thus far the arrangement is essentially 
chronological, but part 5, entitled "The Red Man in Canada," 
consists of biographies of Brant, Pontiac, and Tecumseh, while 
part 6 (6 v.) is a sectional group dealing with the "Pioneers of 
the North and West." The chronological treatment reappears in 
part 7, "The Struggle for Political Freedom" (4 v.), and part 8, 
"The Growth of Nationality" (3 v.), but the last part (2 v.) is 
a topical group on "National Highways." Nearly half of the 
volumes are essentially biographical in character, a fact which 
adds to the interest of the individual volumes but detracts from 
the unity of the series as a whole. The books are small, averaging 
only about two hundred pages, well printed, and attractively 



